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is high time that the people of this country should
know what this Constitution is."" " Then," an-
swered Mr. Webster, " by the blessing of heaven
they shall learn, this day, before the sun goes
down, what I understand it to be." "With these
words on his lips he entered the senate chamber,
and when he replied to Hayne he stated what the
Union and the government had come to be at that
moment. He defined the character of the Union
as it existed in 1830, and that definition so mag-
nificently stated, and with such grand eloquence,
went home to the hearts of the people, and put
into noble words the sentiment which they felt
but had not expressed. This was the signifi-
cance of the reply to Hayne. It mattered not
what men thought of the Constitution in 1789.
The government which was then established
might have degenerated into a confederation little
stronger than its predecessor. But the Constitu-
tion did its work better, and converted a confed-
eracy into a nation. Mr. Webster set forth the
national conception of the Union. He expressed
what many men were vaguely thinking and be-
lieving, and the principles which he made clear
and definite went on broadening and' deepening
until, thirty years afterwards, they had a force
sufficient to sustain the North and enable her to
triumph in the terrible struggle which resulted in
the preservation of national life1. When Mr.
Webster showed that practical nullification was